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ligious care and training which cannot be fully 
compensated for by any of the advantages of af- 
ter years. I was often reminded of some of these 
features of our Society’s early history, by what 
I had the opportunity of witnessing, some time 
since, of the state of things among our dear 
Friends in Norway. One sees there a commu- 
nity of persons who have come together on the 
grounds of professed individual conviction, (few, 
if any, of the adults having had a birthright in 
the Society ;) and it is refreshing to witness the 
zeal, and love, and self-denial by which many of 
them are actuated; but one cannot be among 
them without feeling how great a loss has been 
sustained by more than a few, for want of the 
early culture to which I have alluded. 

In Somersetshire, and perhaps in Bristol also, 


the minutes of our earlier meetings for discipline, ' many of the first converts appear to have belong- 
and observed the character and the extent of the ed to the laboring class of society: to the same 
delinquency noticed in them, could entertain the class, indeed, from which Whitfield and Wesley 
idea that the first years of the Society’s existence | drew a large number of their disciples in the 
are in all respects to be considered a golden age. | following century. There were, in Somerset- 
Perhaps a mistake has sometimes been made in shire, three times as many meetings as at present; 
reference to those early times by overrating the | but there are more reasons than one why we 
purifying effect which persecution would exercise should hesitate to use this comparison as a test 
on the body ; I do not mean, ag respects its in- of the religious strength of the body in these 
fluence on individual minds, butas to its tendency different periods; many of these meetings«were 
to repress insincere profession. No doubt many | small, a number of them were held in private 
insincere persons were kept aloof from the So- | houses ; and from a very early time frequent com- 
ciety in the days of persecution, by the fear of | plaints were made of the great slackness of 
suffering : but it may not have been sufficiently | Friends in many places in attending the meet- 
considered that another effect of persecution was | ings for discipline. The following is a minute 
to develop to a large extent the kindly and charit- | of the West Division Monthly Meeting, in 1676: 
able feelings of the little flock towards each | “Here is none of Minehead or Withell, Wivelis- 
other; and that the free extension of pecuniary | combe nor Milverton, nor Polden Hill nor Taun- 
" fand other aid, resulting therefrom, would prove | ton, to attend upon the service of truth.” There 
a temptation to some, whose aim it would be to | were often not more than from four to six Friends 
il themselves of the aid, and at the same time | present at that Monthly Meeting; and similar 
complaints were made of some of the other meet, 


‘to evade the sufferings which others bore so faith- 
fully. I have no doubt that as respects many of'| ings in the country, and of the attendance of the™ 


the members, the period under consideration was 
one in which singleness of purpose, devotedness 
of heart, and uncompromising faithfulness, were 
exhibited to a far greater degree than has since 
been commonly witnessed amongst us: but it 
must be considered that even as respects the sin- 
cere and earnest members of the body, there had 
been, in many instances, a want of that early re- 


Quarterly oe, 

Many of the Quarterly Meetings were 
held at Ilchester, apparently in consequenee of 
the great number of Friends who were there as 
prisoners. The ordinary prison being full, two 
old buildings, known as the Nunnery and the 
Friary, were also used as prisons for Friends. In 
the hall of this Ilchester Friary, many of the 
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first Somersetshire Quarterly Meetings were 
held. On one occasion, when the permission to 
meet there was refused them, the landlord of the 
inn at which they met was fined £40 for allow- 
ing them the use of his house, (£20 for the 
Men’s, and £20 for the Women’s Meeting) and 
he incurred £20 expenses in the attempt to de- 
fend himself at the Sessions. Friends afterwards 
repaid him these sums. 

The meeting for discipline, established in Bris- 
tol in 1667, unlike the meetings of which I have 
spoken, was not made subordinate to any Quar- 
terly Meeting. Bristol may be said, under this 
arrangement, as in its civil capacity, to have been 
“a city and county of itself.” On the occasion 
of the regular establishment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, in 1672, it was decided that it 
should consist of six Friends for the city of Lon- 
don, three for the city of Bristol, two for the 
town of Colchester, and one or two from each of 
the counties of England and Wales respective- 
ly. This meeting for discipline in Bristol con- 
tinued to meet once in two weeks until its junc- 
tion with the Quarterly Meeting of Somerset- 
shire, in 1784. Like the Monthly Meetings, it 
was occupied with the relief of the poor and of 
those who were sufferers from persecution, with 
proceedings in relation to marriage, and with the 

eneral maintenance of Christian discipline. 

Although the early meetings for discipline 
were of so select a character, it was felt that 
some provision was needed for the regular exten- 
sion of still more private care and oversight. 
At a Quarterly Meeting for Somerset, held in 
1687, a minute was adopted, stating that, 
“ Whereas some matters relating to truth are not 
fit to be discussed in a public Quarterly Meeting,” 
an appointment was then made of six Friends 
from each Monthly Meeting. A time was fixed 
for them to meet; and they were to appoint an- 
other time for such a meeting to be held, and 
acquaint their respective Monthly Meetings with 
it. Those meetings were to appoint them, or a 
like number of Friends in their places, to attend 
to such service. In the first month of 1698, the 
Quarterly Meeting issued a paper of disciplinary 
advice and direction, which was afterwards re- 
vised, and is called, in the early minutes, “ the 
paper of particulars.” Two Friends were to be 
appointed in each Meeting to report, from time 
to time, as to the conduct of their members. 
This was just before the advice was issued by 
the Yearly Meeting to appoint overseers. In 
Bristol, a meeting was established as early as 
1670, whose duty it was to extend such private 
care as was needed, previously to the charge 
against any Friend being laid before the Men’s 
Meeting. It was subsequently arranged that 
this meeting should be composed of ministering 
Friends, and of six Friends to be appointed annu- 
my by the Men’s Meeting, and that it should 
hold its meetings once a month. This meeting, 
which continued in existence till 1765, was ac- 
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customed to undertake the oversight of the min- 
istry as well as of the conduct of the members 
generally, It was not long, indeed, before it ex- 
ceeded the powers entrusted to it by proceeding 
to disown impes.tent offenders ; and in 1697, the 
Men’s Meeting found it needful to adopt a min- 
ute expressly limiting the powers of this “ Month- 
ly Meeting ” to the preliminary dealing with de- 
linquents, and declaring its entire subordination 
to the “ Two-weeks Meeting.” As regards minis- 
try, however, it was still accustomed to advise 
Friends, whose ministry was not approved, to 
keep silence in meetings. 

Besides the appointment of overseers, other 
means of oversight, in use from an early time, 
were periodical meetings of the heads of families, 
in different places ; and the appointment of Com- 
mittees by the Monthly Meetings, to visit the 
families of Friends. 

The first mention which I find of queries to 
be answered to the Yearly Meeting in London, 
isin 1700. These referred chiefly to the suffer- 
ings and imprisonment of Friends: and the only 
one which bore on the state of the mectings was 
that which related to the prosperity of truth, and 
the increase of unity, among Friends. Verbal 
answers appear to have been given for some 
years. The first publication of a book of extracts 
from the minutes and advices of the Yearly 
Meeting was made in 1783: but the following 
minute was adopted by the Quarterly Meeting of 
Somersetshire, in 1738 : “ Understanding that a 
motion has been made in the Yearly Meeting, at 
London, that an abstract of the minutes of the 
said meeting be drawn up for the use of Friends ; 
if said motion should be repeated, our represen- 
tatives are ordered to second it.” 

Among the minutes of the first sitting of the 
Bristol Meeting, is one containing an offer to pay 
the passage of Wenlock Christison to New Eng- 
land, and another shortly after directing relief to 
be given to his wife. I suppose this to have 


been the same Friend who returned to Boston - 


in 1650, after he had been banished on pain of 
death ; and who, entering the court whilst sen- 
tence of death was being passed on his friend 
William Leddra, addressed a bold warning to the 
Judges not to shed any more innocent blood. 
His warning did not prevent the execution of 
William Leddra, but it does not appear that the 


barbarous spectacle was afterwards repeated. » 


Wenlock Christison himself, though sentenced 
to death, was liberated the following year. I 
suppose that he had in the mean time returned 
to England, and was now contemplating another 
visit of love to New England—but I have not 
met with any later record of his life. 

Bristol was from a very early period remarka- 
ble for having two meeting-houses belonging to 
the same congregation ; iad from the year 1670, 
if not before, there have been two Week-day 
Meetings. At first they were both held, as they 
now are, at the Friary—Temple Street meeting- 
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house being only used once in the week (on the 
First-day). 

I have not been able to ascertain whether the 
Women’s Quarterly Meeting, which was held in 
1680, (as appears from the statement that the 
landlord of the inn at Ilchester was fined for al- 
lowing their meeting in his house) was regular- 
ly held afterwards; but some, at least, of the 
Women’s Monthly Meetings in Somersetshire do 
not appear to have been kept up. In 1755, a 


Divisions. The minutes of the former show, 
however, that the attempt to hold such a meet- 
ing had more than once been made. In Bristol, 
the Women’s Meeting, established at the same 
time as the Men’s, appears to have been kept up 
ever since. It was from the first largely occupied 
with the care of the poor; and the applications 
for relief, from persons of both sexes, were com- 
monly referred to them. The opposition made 
to the establishment of meetings for discipline, 
of which I have spoken, extended to Bristol, and 
a Friend, of the name of William Rogers, who 
resided here, became a warm partisan of the 
movement. One part of the dissatisfaction arose 
from the idea that the establishment of Women’s 
Meetings was an attempt to usurp authority over 
the men: but the objectors went further, and 
argued that the bidding of the Spirit of Christ in 


His people, rendered them independent of all 
Church authority; and that the authority then 
attempted to be exercised among Friends, was 


similar to that of the Romish Councils. To this 
it was replied, that if the authority exercised 


was consonant with the Scriptures, he who fol-| 


lows the leadings of the Spirit will not reject it; 
and that whilst it would be right to oppose such 
tyranny as that of the Church of Rome, we can- 
not reasonably plead the like scruple against re- 
lieving the poor, visiting the sick, ending differ- 
ences, reproving the licentious, reclaiming back- 
sliders, promoting justice in dealing and temper- 
ance in living; nor against making the needful 
arrangements for marriage proceedings, Xe. 
And, that as to the Women’s Meetings, which 
were established for the purpose of assisting in 
the care of the poor, the sick, and the imprison- 
ed; the apostolic injunction referred to hy the 
objectors could not apply to them: and that al- 
though a motherly and watchful care over their 
own sex, as being the fittest to counsel and advise 
in some cases, had since devolved upon them, 
there was in this no usurpation of power. 
(To be continued.) 


es 
FOLLY OF CONTROVERSY. 


When I view the innumerable unhappy differ- 
ences among Christians, all of whom are equally 
oppressed with the cares and calamities of life, 
I often call to mind those beautiful and affecting 
words which Milton represents Adam as address- 


: ; ' piety and a holy life. 
minute of the Quarterly Meeting states that no! 


such meetings were held in the North and Middle | 
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ing to Eve after they had wearied themselves with 
mutual complaints and accusations of each 
other :— 

But rise! let us no more contend, nor blame 

Each other, blamed enough elsewhere ; but strive, 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden in our share of woe. 


Enough has been given to the arts of contro- 
versy—let something be given to the studies of 
If we can once unite in 
these, our tempers may be better disposed to 
unite in doctrine. When we shall be duly pre- 
pared to receive it, God may reveal even this 
unto us.— Bishop Horne. 


For Friends’ Review. 
ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


Alexander Cruden, whose eccentric conduct en- 
titles him to notice, no less than his literary la- 
bors claim for him the veneration of all the stu- 
dents of the sacred writings, was the son of Wm. 
Cruden, a merchant, and one of the bailies of 
Aberdeen. He was born in 1701. 

After completing his education at a grammar 
school, he appears to have had thoughts of em- 
bracing the clerical profession. This intention 
was, however, frustrated by the melancholy change 
in his conduct which took place about this time ; 
though he retained as long as he lived the im- 
pression that he was appointed by Heaven to 
preach the gospel and to reform mankind, 

It is not certain to what cause that wild and 
incoherent manner, which now began to appear 
in his words and actions, is to be ascribed. By 
some it was attributed to the bite of a mad dog, 
and by others to disappointment in love. 

This insanity soon increased to such a degree, 
as to render his confinement for a time necessary, 
at several different periods of his life. 

It was in the year 1733, after one of these fits 
of madness, for which he had suffered confine- 
ment, that he commenced compiling his cele- 
brated Concordance ; a work which he had long 
meditated, and which required extraordinary la- 
bor and perseverance. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1737, and was dedicated to Queen Caro- 
line, who had given the author to expect a gr. 
tuity on the presentation of the book to her ; but 
who unfortunately for Cruden died a few days be- 
fore its publication. This disappointment caused 
him considerable chagrin, and as his affairs were 
embarrassed he disposed of his stock in trade 
and shut up his shop. Thus turned upon the 
world, without money, without friends, without 
employment and without hope, he again became 
a prey to his malady, and it was again found ne- 
cessary to confine him in a mad house. 

After his release, which took place some years 
after, he engaged with the various booksellers of 
London, as a corrector of the press, and his skill 
in this business subsequently obtained for him 
the title of Alexander the Corrector. 
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From this time to the year 1760 his mind 
seems to have been occupied with various wild 
and fanatical schemes, in all which his great idea 
that he was commissioned by Heaven to reform | 
the world held a conspicuous place. 
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Ball, and assisted by their young friend William 
Rasche as interpreter, to circulate the same in 
some parts of Germany, Holland, &c. The Depu- 
tation have to report, that they left London on the 
5th of Eighth Month, and proceeded pretty 


In 17€1 the second edition of the Concordance | directly to Berlin, and that during their stay of 


was published, having undergone a thorough re- 
vision ; and a third edition appeared in 1769. 

Cruden was a man singularly philanthropic, 
and was particularly elated when he had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing any wretched object from the 
barbarity of ignorance, or the practice of wick- 
edness. Returning one day from a place of wor- 
ship, he encountered a man whose looks bespoke 
distress and anxiety, and, as Cruden imagined, 
despair. He accosted him, and drew from him 
the confession, that the extreme poverty of his 
family and other causes, had driven him to the 
desperate resolution of committing suicide. Cru- 
den expostulated with him, convinced him of the 
wickedness of his intention, and administered 
such friendly consolation, accompanied with pecu- | 
niary assistance, and a promise of future support, 
that the poor man became cheerful, resigned and 
hopeful. 

On the morning of 11 mo. 1st, 1770, he was 
found dead upon his knees, apparently in the 
posture of prayer. 

In his intervals of sanity Cruden was courteous 
and affable, and particularly kind to the poor, 
toward whom he was liberal both of his money 
and advice, and seldom did he separate the one 
from the other. His generosity must have been 
pure, as he often gave more than he reserved for 
his own use. 

He always kept his pockets full of religious 
tracts for young people, and was so singularly 
pure minded, that he carried a sponge about him, 
to use in rubbing off from the fences and walls 
of the city any words that might be offensive to 
good morals; which often rendered his walks 
through London very tedious. 

Had it not been for his frequent attacks of in- 
sanity, Alexander Cruden might have risen to a 
high position both as a philanthropist and 
scholar. B. 

dernidrenellprmnrnesnisces 
CIRCULATION OF THE PLEA FOR LIBERTY OF 
CONSCIENCE. 
AT A MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS, HELD [IN LONDON] IsT 
OF FIRST MONTH, 1858. 

The Committee appointed on the circulation 
of the Plea for Liberty of Conscience, have pre- 
sented the following report of a deputation who 
visited some parts of the continent of Europe 
during the late summer, accompanied by a state- 
ment of the expenses incurred, amounting to 
£76 5s. 6d. 

“The Committee appointed by the Meeting 
for Sufferings to circulate the document, entitled 
‘ A Plea for Liberty of Conscience,’ deputed two of 
their number, namely, Robert Forster and Thos. 
Norton, in company with their friend William 





several days in that city, having first waited upon 
the resident British Minister, and apprised him 
of their plans, they personally presented the 
document to several of the ministers of State, and 
other persons of influence. A copy had been 
previously presented to the King of Prussia, 
through the Deputation who visited Paris in the 
spring of 1856. Through the kind assistance of 
friendly persons resident at Berlin, copies were 
sent to other parties, accompanied by a note, 
signed by the Deputation, stating that it was 
presented on behalf of the Society of Friends, 
and commending it to their serious perusal. 

The number of copies of the Plea distributed 
at Berlin was 1,323. 

“ An edition of 1000 copies of the Plea, in the 
German language, was printed at Berlin. 

“ Arrangement was also made for the insertion 
of the document in two of the public papers of 
extensive circulation in Prussia. 

“At Dresden a similar course was pursued, 
and through the kind assistance of a bookseller 
in that city, to whom they were introduced, they 
were enabled, without much delay, to give a wide 
circulation to the Plea in the kingdom of Saxony. 
Several public characters were also personally 
waited upon. Previous to entering upon the dis- 
tribution in Dresden, they were encouraged to 
see Marshal Gersdorf, the King’s personal at- 
tendant, and to whom they had an introduction, 
a serious Protestant, who entered with interest 
into their object. They found he was residing 
at the royal palace at Pillnitz, and he encouraged 
their personally presenting to the King a copy 
which they had addressed to him. The King 
being within, an interview was promptly obtained, 


and an original manuscript copy presented in the » 


name of the Society. The King, whois a Roman 
Catholic, though reigning over a Protestant 
population, expressed himself decidedly favorable 
to religious liberty, and said he thought it was 
fully enjoyed in Saxony. 

“ Arrangement was also made for the insertion 
of the document in a Dresden paper. 

“ At Leipsic, also in the kingdom of Saxony, 
the document was addressed to the heads of the 
University, and the various municipal authorities, 
through the kind assistance of the American 
Consul, acting on behalf of the British Consul, 
to whom the deputation had an introduction. 

“ At Halle, the seat of the principal University 
in the Prussian dominions, similar arrangements 
were made through the aid of Major Von Pollen, 
to whom they were likewise introduced. 

“ At the small town of Biickeburg, the capital 
of Lippe Schauenburg, the deputation had an 
interview with President Von Lauer, the prime 
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minister of the reigning prince, and left with 
him a copy of the document addressed to the 
Prince, accompanied by a note specially com- 
mending it to his attention. Some interesting 
conversation took place with the President, who 
appeared a thoughtful man, and some books ex- 
planatory of the views of Friends were sent to 
him at his request. 

“ A few other copies of the Plea were also 
addressed to some others in this small State. 

“At Hanover the British Minister was waited 
upon, and informed of the movement, and by 
him they were encouraged to see Von der Decken, 
the Minister of Justice, with whom a copy for 
the King was left. Copies were subsequently 
sent to the Ministers of State, and the Members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, and other in- 
fluential characters. 

“ At Cassel, the capital of the Electorate of 
Hesse Cassel, the Deputation waited upon Fred. 
H. E. L. Scheffer, the Minister of the Interior, 
and were referred to Marshal de Heeringen, from 
whom they had a courteous reception, and left 
with him a manuscript copy specially addressed 
to the Elector, also copies addressed to the two 
elder princes. Copies were addressed to the 
members of the two Chambers, and to various 
public characters in the Electorate, and the 
document was inserted in the semi-official paper, 
which has extensive circulation throughout 
Hesse Cassel. 

“At Pyrmont, Minden, and Dusseldorf, ar- 
rangements were made for circulating some 
copies, through the agency of our friends res- 
ident in those towns. 

“Tn Holland a new edition of the Plea was 
printed in the French language, which was also 
required for Belgium ; and at the Hague we left 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the British Minister, a 
manuscript copy specially addressed to the King, 
and have subsequently received, through our 
ambassador, an acknowledgment of its receipt, 
written by the King’s order. We also presented 
copies personally to several influential characters 
at the Hague, and succeeded in sending copies 
to the members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
the heads of the Law Department, the Colleges, 
Universities, the municipal authorities, the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic clergy, and the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

“ At Brussels, through the kind assistance of 
an English gentleman resident in that city, a 
somewhat similar course was taken for the king- 
dom of Belgium. The British Minister was 
seen, and the Secretary of the Minister of the 
Interior, and a copy left with the latter for the 
King, also for the two princes. Arrangements 
were made for a free distribution in Belgium 
through the post, not only to the members of the 
two Chambers, but to the provincial authorities, 
the heads of the Universities, and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and for some notice of the docu- 
ment in the leading public journal. 
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“ Though the countries visited by the Depu- 
tation are for the most part Protestant, yet from 
the information received we are of the opinion 
that the principles advanced in the Plea are by 
no means fully recognized by the rulers of those 
countries generally, and that one body of Protes- 
tants is often found persecuting others who differ 
from them in religious opinions, especially in 
those countries where a State religion is upheld. 

In the smaller states of Germany, Cassel, and 
Lippe, &c., persecution at present exists, much 
pains being taken to keep down any dissent from 
the established religion ; and in some countries, 
where liberty of conscience is the law of the land, 
its infringement is threatened, as was recently 
marked by the proceedings of the Belgic legisla- 
ture, which threatened serious consequences, 
though subsequently overruled by the decision 
of the King; so that the Deputation were led 
to believe that the circulation of the document, 
even in the Protestant countries on the Con- 
tinent, may be regarded as seasonable at the 
present time, and may tend to spread correct and 
scriptural views on the individual responsibility 
of man to his Creator in matters relating to con- 
science, and may instructively bring into view 
that authority in his Church, apart from human 
interference, which is exclusively the prerogative 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The Deputation returned to England on the 
10th of the Ninth Month. 

“Rosert Forster, 
Tuomas Norton, 
Witi1aM BALL.” 
“ 30th of Twelfth Month, 1857.” 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 


The evils connected with the opium traffic, from 
the production of the demoralizing poison in 
India to its final destination in China, have long 
since been pointed out, but unhappily with little 
effect. The present is a critical period in rela- 
tion to this enormity, and demands immediate 
and energetic effort. It is no longer the affair of 
the East India Company. It is that of the 
Queen and Parliament of England, and conse- 
quently of the country at large. Moreover, Lord 
Elgin, our plenipotentiary, is striving to obtain 
from the Emperor of China his reluctant legal- 
ization of the trade. Will forced legality impart 
innocence to iniquity? Far otherwise—it will 
double the crime which, though perpetrated with 
no other plea than to increase the revenue, 
must inevitably defeat its own object and tend to 
poverty. 

Much may be hoped from the good intentions 
of the present Government, and from well com- 
bined exertion to bring these intentions into ac- 
tion. Already the cause has been warmly taken 
up in several parts of England, and also in Scot- 
land. At the invitation of Joseph Sturge of 
Birmingham, several Friends and otbers attended 
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a meeting in White Hart Court, Gracechurch 
street, London, on the evening of Fifth-day, 19th 
of Eighth month, when, after an interesting ex- 
planation of the subject by Henry Richard, and 
some account of the exertions which have been 
already made by Dr. Julius Jeffreys, General 
Alexander, Lord Shaftesbury, J. Tate, and other 
clergymen of the Church of England, James 
Johnston, Passmore Edwards, and more especi- 
ally of the successful personal labors of Thomas 
Reynolds in holding public meétings and obtain- 
ing petitions in numerous important towns, a 
large committee was nominated for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the objects of the Anti- 
opium Association—the extinction of the Opium 
trade with China, and the prohibition of the pro- 


duction of Opium in India, except for medicinal 


purposes. 

The committee will promptly commence opera- 
tions by promoting and aiding public meetings 
in various parts of the kingdom, by extensively 
circulating authentic publications, and otherwise 
diffusing information on the subject, and by seek- 
ing to obtain the funds required to meet the ex- 
penses incurred.— London Friend. 





For Friends’ Review. 


I was much obliged lately by a literary friend, 
who placed in my hands the following extract 
from a late work of John Ruskin’s. It is a 
pleasant specimen of the energetic, sometimes 
vehement style of one of the most eloquent of our 
modern essayists. But its chief excellence is its 
moral tone. In reading it my thoughts turned 
to John Woolman. It is a characteristic of truth 


in morals that it finds its votaries among men of 


the most diverse habits of thought. Ruskin isa 
deep thinker—a profound student of man as well 
as nature. His genius is strangely erratic; his 
thoughts range over almost all topics. You shall 
find in his volumes the grandest conceptions of ex- 
ternal as of moral beauty, and almost puerile con- 
ceits in reference to both; the most touching 
humility under the sense of divine power, the 
most audacious assumption in condemning those 


who differ from him. His volumes are mines of 


thought and feeling, but they require to be read 
with the ever present conviction, that however 
good a. predominate, it is too often mixed with 
error. His natureissadlyimpulsive. The force 
of our English speech is exhausted in the expres- 


sion of the thought of the hour,—and he is of 


course often betrayed into startling inconsisten- 
cies. But if his reader succeed, and it is not 
always an easy task, in preserving an unbiassed 
judgment, he will find in his volumes much that 
is elevating and very much that is suggestive ; 
and especially may he be aided in throwing off 
the shackles of mere conventionalities under 
which so many lie bound. In this connection 
the paper before us is excellent. 

Had the genius of Ruskin been subjected to 
the same divine government which controlled the 
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mild and gentle Woolman, had he known more 
of “the harmony ” imparted to “the sound of 
that voice to which Divine love gives utterance,” 
how had we recognized in him a great teacher of 
mankind! Yet it is impossible to enter into the 
spirit of this paper without feeling that its author 
had clear conceptions of practical Christianity, 
Let us ask that the experience of John Woolman 
may be his and ours. 

“ As I lived under the cross, and simply fol- 
lowed the openings of truth, my mind from day 
to day was more enlightened.” * * “ While 
I silently ponder on that change wrought in me, 
I find no language equal to it, nor any means to 
convey to another a clear idea of it. I looked 
upon the works of God in this visible creation, 
and an awfulness covered me. My heart was 
tender and often contrite, and universal love to 
my fellow creatures increased in me ; this will be 
understood by such who have trodden in the 
same path. Some glances of real beauty may be 
seen in their faces who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice to 
which Divine love gives utterance, and an ap- 
pearance of right order in their temper and con- 
duct whose passions are regulated ; yet all these 
do not fully shew forth that inward life to such 
who have not felt it.” C. 


FROM RUSKIN’S “ ECONOMY OF ART.” 


* * * “ And here I will state one of the 
principles of political economy, which, though it 
is, I believe, now sufficiently understood and as- 
serted by the leading masters of the science, is 
not yet acted upon by the plurality of those who 
have the management of riches. Whenever we 
spend money, we, of course, set people to work : 
that is the meaning of spending money ; we may 
indeed lose it, without employing anybody ; but 
whenever we spend it, we set a number of peo- 
ple to work, greater or less, of course, according 
to the rate of wages, but in the long run propor- 
tioned to the sum we spend. Well, your shallow 
people, because they see that however they spend 
their money they are always employing some- 
body, and, therefore, doing some good, think and 
say to themselves, that it is all one how they 
spend it,—that all their apparently selfish luxury 
is, in reality, unselfish, and is doing just as much 
good as if they gave all their money away, or per- 
haps more good ; and I have heard foolish people 
even declare it as a principle of political econo- 
my, that whoever invented a new want conferred 
a good on the community. I have not words 
strong enough to express my estimate of the ab- 
surdity and the mischievousness of this popular 
fallacy. So, putting a great restraint upon my- 
self, I will simply try to state the nature of it, 
and the extent of the influence. Granted, that 
whenever we spend money for whatever purpose, 
we set people to work ; and passing by, for the 
moment, the question, whether the work we set 


them to is all equally healthy and good for them, 
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we will assume that whenever we spend a guinea 
we provide an equal number of people with 
healthy maintenance for a given time. But, by 
the way in which we spend it, we entirely direct 
the labor of these people during that given time. 
We become their masters or mistresses, and we 
compel them to produce, within a certain period, 
a certain article. Now, that article may be a use- 

‘ ful and lasting one, or it may be a useless and 
perishable one—it may be one useful to the whole 
community, or useful only to ourselves. And 
our selfishness and folly, or our virtue and pru- 
dence, are shown, not by our spending money, 
but by our spending it for the wrong or the right 
thing ; and we are wise and kind, not in main- 
taining a certain number of people for a given 
period, but only in requiring them to produce, 
during that period, the kind of things which shall 
be useful to society, instead of those which are 
useful to ourselves. 

Thus, for instance, if you are a young lady, 
and employ a certain number of seamstresses for 
a given time, in making a given number of sim- 
ple and serviceable dresses—suppose seven—of 


none, you are spending your money unselfishly. 
But, if you employ the same number of seam- 
stresses for the same number of days, in making 
four or five or six beautiful flounces for your owu 
dress—flounces which will clothe no one but 
yourself, and which you may wear but once—you 
are employing your money selfishly. You have 
maintained, indeed, in each case, the same num- 
ber of people ; but in one case you have directed 
their labor to the service of the community; in 
the other case you have consumed it wholly upon 
yourself. I don’t say you are never to do so; I 
don’t say you ought not sometimes to think of 
yourselves ; only do not confuse coquettishness 
with benevolence, nor cheat yourselves into think- 
ing that all the finery you can wear is so much 
put into the hungry mouths of those beneath you : 
it is not so; it is what you yourselves, whether 
you will or no, must sometimes instinctively feel 
it to be—it is what those who stand shivering in 
the streets, forming a line to watch you as you 
step out of your carriages, know it to be; those 
fine dresses do not mean that so much has been 
put into their mouths, but that so much has been 
taken out of their mouths. The real politico- 
economical signification of every one of these 
beautiful toilettes, is just this: that you have had 
a certain number of people put for a certain num- 
ber of days wholly under your authority, by the 
sternest of slave-masters,—hunger and cold ; and 
you have said to them, ‘I will feed you, indeed, 
and clothe you, and give you fuel for so many 
days; but during those days you shall work for 
me only ; your little brothers ueed clothes, but 
you shall make none for them; your sick friend 
needs clothes, but you shall make none for her; 


which, you can wear one yourself for half the 
winter, and give six away to poor girls who have 
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dress ; but you shall make none for yourself. You 
shall make none but lace and roses for me; for 
this fortnight to come, you shall work at the 
patterns and petals, and then I will crush and con- 
sume them away in an hour.’ You will perhaps 
answer, ‘It may not be particularly benevolent to 
do this, and we wont call it so; but at any rate 
we do no wrong in taking their labor when we 
pay them their wages ; if we pay for their work 
we have a right to it.’ No;—a thousand times 
no. The labor which you have paid for does in- 
deed become, by the act of purchase, your own 
labor: you have bought the hands and the time 
of those workers ; they are, by right and justice, 
your own hands, your own time. But, have you 
a right to spend your own time, towork with your 
own hands, only for your own advantage ? Much 
more when, by purchase, you have invested your 
own person with the strength of others ; and add- 
ed to your own life, a part of the life of others ? 
You may, indeed, to a certain extent, use their 
labor for your delight; but I do say, that you 
must weigh the value of what you ask these 
workers to produce for you in its own distinct 
balance ; that on its own worthiness or desirable- 
ness rests the question of your kindness, and not 
merely on the fact of your having employed peo- 
ple in producing it: and I say farther, that, as 
long as there are cold and nakedness in the land 
around you, so long there can be no question at 
all but that splendor of dress is a crime. In due 
time, when we have nothing better to set people 
te work at, it may be right to let them make lace 
and cut jewels ; but as long as there are any who 
have no blankets for their beds, and no rags for 
their bodies, so long it is blanket-making and 
ene we must set people to work at—not 
ace. 

And it would be strange, if, at any great as- 
sembly, which, while it dazzled the young and 
the thoughtless, beguiled the gentler hearts that 
beat beneath the embroidery, with a placid sen- 
sation of luxurious benevolence—as if by all 
that they wore in waywardness of beauty, comfort 
had been first given to the distressed, and aid to 
the indigent ; it would be strange, I say, if, fora 
moment, the spirits of Truth and of Terror, which 
walk invisibly among the masques of the earth, 
would lift the dimness from our erring thoughts, 
and show us how—inasmuch as the sums ex- 
hausted for that magnificence would have given 
back the failing breath to many an unsheltered 
outcast on moor and street—they who wear it have 
literally entered into partnership with Death, and 
Saad themselves in his spoils. Yes, if the veil 
could be lifted, not only from your thoughts, but 
from your human sight, you would see—the angels 
dosee—on those gay white dresses of yours, strange 
dark spots and crimson patterns that you knew 
not of—spots of the inextinguishable red that all 


the seas cannot wash away. Yes, and among the 


pleasant flowers that crown your fair heads and 


you yourself will soon need anotherand a warmer! glow on your wreathed hair, you would see that 
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of—the grass that grows on graves !” 
—_———-—_———~r———_ 


TIME FOR SLEEP AND STUDY. 


By all means sleep enough, and give all in 
your care sleep enough, by requiring them to go 
to bed at some regular hour and to get up at the 
moment of spontaneous waking in the morning. 
Never waken up any one, especially children, 
from a sound sleep, unless there is urgent neces- 
sity; it is cruel todo so. To prove this we have 
only to notice how fretful and unhappy a child is 
when waked up before the nap is out. If the 
brain is nourished during sleep it must have most 
vigor in the morning; hence the morning is the 
best time for study, for then the brain has most 
strength, most activity, and must work more 
clearly. It is the “ midnight lamp ” which floods 
the world with sickly sentimentalities, with false 
morals, with dreams of human elevation, which 
abnegate Bible teachings.—Journal of Health. 
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CorRESPONDENCE.—Our editorial labors are 
often cheered by the remarks of correspondents 
incidentally made when writing on business con- 
nected with the Review; and as the sentiments 
expressed sometimes belong in part to our readers, 
and may be instructive to them, they may pro- 
perly find a place in our columns. The following 
are selected from many of a similar character. 

A Friend in Canada says :—“ It seems a great 
pity that the advantages of a weekly paper like 
the Review, to the families of Friends, are not 
better appreciated, furnishing, as it does, a large 
amount of interesting and useful reading, without 
those foul admixtures which unhappily find so 
large a place in many of our weekly journals. 
To the conscientious Friend, who wishes not only 

o make himself acquainted with the history of 
his own Society during his own time, but to leave 
t to his children and successors—wherein they 
will find much to encourage and strengthen them 
against the dangerous rocks of insubordination, 
engendered by spiritual lukewarmness—a_peri- 
odical like the Review is almost indispensable.” 

A beloved correspondent whose age is verging 
upon fourscore and ten, and who still acts 
promptly and efficiently as an agent for us, 
writes :—“ Still favored with pretty comfortable 
health, in general, I have much cause to be thank- 


ful; though the strength of this poor body, as well 


one weed was always twisted that no one thought | as the natural powers of mind, are evidently on the 
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decline, and I am daily reminded that I have a 
very short time to fill up the residue of my allot- 
ment, which I hope may be in the Divine counsel. 
And now, expecting very soon to leave the So- 
ciety that I have loved, and, in some smal] degree, 


served from my youth up, I most ardently desire | 


that an increase of dedication and faithfulness 
may take place amongst Friends generally, of the 
middle and younger class; that, by thus walking 
humbly in the fear of the Lord, and daily asking 
counsel of Him who giveth liberally and up- 
braideth not, His will may be done in all things ; 
whereby the Divine purpose in the gathering and 
forming of our Society may be fulfilled, and the 
language fitly apply to it, ‘this people have I 
formed for myself; they shall show forth my 
praise!’ So wisheth, so desireth thy truly af- 
fectionate friend T. W.” 





THouGHTS ON CHRISTIAN WorsuiP, &c. By 
Isaac Rosson.—Henry Longstreth, No. 915 
Market street, Philadelphia, has just issued an 
edition, in pamphlet form, of this excellent essay, 
as lately published in the Review, and will supply 
orders at the rate of $5 per 100 copies. It has 
been read with great interest, and should be 
widely distributed. 

Isaac Robson is a Minister of our religious 
Society at Huddersfield, England, and a son of 
our late beloved friends Thomas and Elizabeth 
Robson. 


——_—_—-~ap— —___ 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Clermont, 
Clermont Co. Ohio, on 5th day the 29th of 4th mo. 
last, Benagan Parker, of Raysville Monthly Meeting, 


Henry Co. Ind., to Desoran A. Mituer, daughter of — 


Isaac and Martha Miller, of Newberry Monthly Meet- 
ing, Clinton Co. Ohio. 


, on the 9th inst., at Piny Woods meeting 
of Friends, Perquimans Co. N. C., Exizan H. Peeste, 
of Northampton Co., N. C., to Saran W. Jessop, 
daughter of Jesse and Mary Jessop, (the latter de- 
ceased). 


———_—-~0m 


Diep, on the 27th of 5th mo. last, Hannan, wife of 
Abraham Cornell, in the 66th year of her age, an es- 
teemed member of Dartmouth Monthly Meetirg of 
Friends. 

Diffident and unassuming in manners, she evidently 
strove long for the boon of Divine acceptance, with- 
out making an open profession of religion, but at 
length yielding to the impressions of duty, sought 
and obtained membership iv our religious Society, 
and by a simple and circumspect walk continued to 
evince her love for the Truth until suddenly called 
away, we doubt not, to the enjoyment of a better in- 
heritance than earth can give. 


The decease of this dear friend has left a void in 
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her family very deeply felt; she was an affectionate | be instrumental in winning others to his blessed 
wife, a watchful, tender mother, a sympathising friend, | garyvice ? 


patient under affliction, and much beloved in the so- . 
cial circle, and her deeds of charity and kindness to In a few short months that precious boy passed 


the poor and afflicted render her dear to many. away from earth to join the angel band on high, 
She bore a painful, distressing illness with Christian | and was followed ere long by the converted infidel. 
fortitude and resignation. Could we look beyond the veil, what a joyous re- 
ee hee cognition should we see, as that child-missionary 
and his aged convert meditate together the won- 
ders of redeeming love, and cast in concert their 
A little boy who loved the Saviour was one glittering crowns at the Redeemer’s feet, aserib- 
Sabbath-day passing by the shop of an infidel} 8 all the glory of their salvation to “Him that 
shoemaker, who, not content with breaking the sitteth — the throne, and to the Lamb forever 
rest of this day by his work, amused himself as and ever.”—Am. Messenger. 
he sat at his bench by singing profane songs. —— a 


When the little boy went home he told his father, | Extracts from the Speech oF Henry Biesy, 
and asked for a tract to give the blasphemer; but} Missionary from Barbadoes, at the Anniver- 
the father replied that it would be of no use, as} sary of West India Emancipation, at Abing- 
many efforts had already been put forth without! ton, (Mass.,) July 81, 1858. 
the smallest success, and that the last time a I h Mr. Chai h ; 
tract had been offered him the shoemaker had eo 7 eee : . Sean ro 
attempted an assault upon the giver. son present who was an eye-witness of that event 
. dale . st : . |which you have met together this day to cele- 
“Never mind, father,” said the child, “ give} brate. “ You will see that I am not a very old 
me a tract about Sabbath-breaking, and I will man; the snows of age have not entirely cov- 
drop it at his door.” It was done, and when | ered my head; but I am old enough to have 
sweeping out the shop the shoemaker picked up| peep present during that insurrection to which 
the tract, and without looking at it threw it, with you have referred, and which was one of the 
other waste paper, under his counter. Another principal events which hastened on the crisis of 
was put in the same place the next day and| the movement for West India Emancipation, and 
shared the same fate, and likewise also a third,| .onstrained the British government to “ let the 
a teo , ya = oe ae aoe Mn oppressed go free.” It had been customary with 
8 J en J the pro slavery press of Great Britain—and a 
matended. tht ‘ ._| very large portion of that press was, up to a late 
On the next Sabbath morning in soling a pair) your, under the influence of the West India 
of shoes, having occasion to use some paper for body, and of those interested in the maintenance 
filling up the false soles, he drew from their hid-| o¢ slavery—it had been customary for that press, 
ing-place under the counter sundry refuse bits, | 4. jt is now for the pro-slavery press of this coun- 
among which were the tracts. As he spread try, to endeavor to mislead the masses by assert- 
them out on his last, his eye fell on the words, ing that the slaves were better off than they 
Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.”| would be in freedom, that they were perfectly 
With a gesture of impatience he turned the tract) content with their lot, that they hugged their 
over, when lo, as if written with the point of @| chains, and that it was, in brief, a condition very 
diamond, stood out in bold relief, the emphatic} jittle short of the happiness of Paradise. You 
denunciation, “ Cursed is every one that contin- may imagine, then, what sort of feeling would 
ueth not in all the words of the law to do them.| he ‘excited in Great Britain, among its churches 
I the Lorp have spoken it and the people generally, when the startling in- 
“ Who is this Lord?” he exclaimed. “I do telligence reached them, in the beginning of 
not believe in his existence, and why should I} 1832, that fifty thousand slaves in the island of 
obey his mandate?” Then wishing to shut out| Jamaica had made an effort for liberty, had re- 
from sight the unpleasing words, he caught up| solved to strike a blow for freedom, and had 
another tract and spread it resolutely over the | stood up in opposition to their masters, and to 
first; but now his eye fell on the startling pas-| the law which held them in bondage, and claimed 
sage, “The fool hath said in his heart, There is|their freedom. The illusion was at once dis- 
no God ;” and, as by a strange impulse, he went pelled, and it was seen and felt, throughout the 
on to read the reasons why men try to persuade | length and breadth of Great Britain, that th 
themselves that there is no God. As he read, | public mind had been imposed upon, and that 
conscience whispered, “ It is true,” and the Spirit ' there existed in the West Indies, amongst the 
of God carried home to his heart its message of; ,Javes, an intense desire, nay, more than that, a 
mingled wrath and mercy, till he was driven in | determination, to be free. I happened to 
anguish to the feet of Jesus, and found joy and’ be stationed in the island of Jamaica, and in 
peace in believing in him. that part of it which was the scene of the insur« 
Who shall say that a child may not be useful; rection. I knew the person with whom the in- 
that “little ones” who love the Saviour may not surrection originated very well; I marked its 


LITTLE BOY AND INFIDEL SHOEMAKER. 
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progress; I was an eye-witness to the cruelties 
and slaughter by which it was suppressed ; and 
I saw it brought toatermination. * * 

It was my privilege to be in Jamaica when 
slavery came to an end, and I rejoiced the more 
to be a witness of its extinction, because I had 
suffered in common with my brethren, in con- 
nection with it. We were sent out as the in- 
structors of the slaves and free colored people. 
We built churches, assisted by the liberality of 
the British people, all over the island, where 
we could, and we were sustained by funds con- 
tributed by British benevolence, as instructors 
of the negroes. Well, we were denounced 
by the plauters, from the beginning of our ef- 
forts, as spies of the Anti-Slavery Society. They 
had sagacity enough to discover, at a very early 
period of our labors, that slavery and Christi- 
anity could not long co-exist ; that they were 
essentially antagonistic, and that the one must 
ult'mately destroy the other. Determined to 
perpetuate slavery, they resolved to do all they 
could to get rid of Christianity, and keep their 
people in heathen darkness ; and, consequently, 
throughout our history we were subjected to the 
most bitter persecution; and, just after the 
insurrection to which I have referred, the whole 
white people of the island of Jamaica banded 
themselves together in an association which they 
called ‘The Colonial Union,’ the avowed ob- 
ject of which was to drive every instructor of the 
negroes from theisland. Eighteen of our churches 
were levelled with the ground. They dragged the 
missionaries to prison, got false witnesses to swear 
against them, treated them with brutal violence, 
and did every thing to put an end to our labors. 
But, as they were determined to drive us away, 
we were determined to remain, and remain we 
did. Though our churches lay in ruins, and 
we could not gather a congregation, though our 
societies were scattered, and we were exposed 
to all the indignities which the anti-slavery ad- 
vocates have to suffer now in the South, we 
stood our ground, and by and by we saw the 
result of all these things. We were much dis- 
couraged when these events took place. When 
we saw these violent men rampant and trium- 
phant, when we saw our churches in ruins, and 
our congregations scattered hither and thither, 
and our mouths closed for nearly two years to- 
gether, we were greatly discouraged, and we 
wondered what Divine Providence was working 
out through all these things. By and by we 
began to see what it was. By these means it 
was that that storm of indignation was raised 
among the British people that led to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. They saw there was no chance 
even of evangelizing the negroes while slavery 
existed, and they rose in their might, and the 
British Government was obliged to yicld; and 
slavery, with all its abominations, its chains and 
whips, its tortures and dungeons, was swept away, 
to be kuown no more in those colonies forever. 
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I was there when slavery was abolished. [ 
saw the monster die. This day, twenty-four 


years ago, I stood up late at night, in one of the 


churches under my charge—a very large church 


—and the aisles were crowded, and the galle 
stairs, and the communion place, and the pulpit 


stairs, were all crowded, and there were thou- 
sands of people around the building, at every 
open door and window, looking in. This was 


at ten o’clock at night, on the 3lst of July. We 


thought that it was right and proper that our 
Christian people should receive their freedom as 


a boon from God, and in the house of prayer, 


and we gathered them together in the church 
for a midnight service. It was my privilege to 
stand up in that congregation, and proclaim 
“liberty to the captive, and the opening of the 
prison doors to them that were bound.” Sir, our 
mouths had been closed about slavery up to that 
time. We could not quote, without endangering 
our lives, a passage that had reference even to 
spiritual emancipation. These planters found 
treason in the Bible and sedition in the spiritual 


hymns of Watts and Wesley, and we were obliged 


to be careful how we used them, and in what 
connection we used the word liberty ; because 
they had a law—the law of “constructive trea- 


son,” it was called—that doomed any man to 


death who made use of language tending to ex- 
cite a desire for liberty among the slaves. You 


may imagine, then, with what feelings I saw my- 
self emancipated from this thraldom, and free to 


“ proclaim liberty to the captive, and the open- 
ing of the prison-doors to them that were bound.” 
I took for my text that night Leviticus 25: 10. 
By and by, the midnight hour approached. 
When it was within two or three minutes of the 
first of August—the day appointed for the libe- 
ration of the slaves, I requested all the people to 
kneel down, as befitting the solemnity of the 
hour, and engage in silent prayer to God. They 
did so; and, sir, I looked down upon them—the 
silence only broken by the sobs of emotion which, 
it was impossible to repress. By and by the 
clock began to strike; it was the knell of Sla- 
very ! 

it was the stroke which proclaimed liberty to 
eight hundred thousand human beings! And 
what a burst of joy rolled over that mass of 
people when the clock struck, and they felt they 
were slaves no longer! They remained on their 
knees a moment, and then I told them to rise. 
They did so; and it was really affecting to 
see, in one corner, a mother, with her little one, 
whom she had brought with her, because there 
was no one at home to take care of it, clasp her 
baby to her bosom; and there was an old white- 
headed man, embracing a daughter; and here, 
again, would be a husband congratulating his 
wife in a similar way; and something like confu- 
sion was apparent all over the building. How- 
ever, we made allowance for these seeming im- 
proprieties, because of the occasion, and by and 
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by all was still again, and then, I gave out ajest apprehension of punishment, because the 


hymn. 

I have been told, since I have been here, that 
emancipation, it is understood, has been a failure. 
I am prepared to give this statement an unquali- 
fied contradiction. There is no sense whatever 
in which the emancipation of the slaves of the 
British colonies has proved a failure. Sir, eman- 
cipation has not proved a failure in this sense— 
the people are all free. In that it is no failure, 
but a blessed reality. Then, I am told that the 

eople are worse off in freedom than they were 
in slavery, and in that sense emancipation has 
proved a failure. But, sir, it is not true; and I 
wonder, I have often wondered, how any man 
with common sense could for a moment entertain 
such an opinion. Sir, the people now, through- 
out the British colonies, have their own time at 
their disposal—their whole time. This was not 
the case in the days of slavery. The only time 
they had at their disposal then was one day in 
two weeks, to cultivate their provision grounds 
and procure the necessaries of life, and the Sab- 
bath to go to market, and for religious worship, 
if they chose. That was all the time the people 
of Jamaica had at their own disposal under sla- 
very. Their masters did not give them food or 
wages, but they gave them a piece of land—it 
might be some two or three acres, if they could 
cultivate them—sometimes four or five, even ten 
or fifteen miles away from the estate on which 
they resided; and they gave them one day in 
two weeks to raise provisions upon this piece of 
land—and that was all, except a little salt fish 
now and then, with which to season their provi- 
sions. Now, the people have all their time ; they 
can spend it to the best advantage, according to 
their own judgment, and according to their views 
of their own interest. Then, sir, the people now 
have the Sabbath. Formerly, it was impossible 
for them to keep holy the Sabbath day; they 
had to go to market on that day; and when their 
market was over, they would bring their baskets 
and trays to the places of worship, and deposit 
them there—having taken some opportunity to 
change their apparel—while they went into the 
sanctuary to worship God. That was all the 
Sabbath the negro had. The Sabbath market 
prevailed over the whole of the West Indies, and 
there was more business done on that day than 
on all the other days of the week. All this was 
brought to an end by emancipation. The negro 
can now spend the whole day with his family in 
the house of prayer and in the worship of God 
according to the dictates of his conscience. 

Then, sir, the negro is free from the liabilities 
of the lash. It is true, that, for some years 
before emancipation, the law limited the master’s 
power of punishment to the infliction of thirty- 
nine lashes at one time ; but the master had only 
to take care that none but slaves were witnesses, 
and he might inflict three hundred and ninety 


lashes instead of thirty-nine, without the slight-' under the sun. Just look at the condition of a 


testimony of a slave could not be received against 
his master, whatever he might do. Now the 
power of punishment was taken from the hands 
of the master, at the time of emancipation, and 
placed in the hands of the magistrate, responsi- 
ble to the public and to the government for the 
manner in which he uses his authority. 

Families are no longer liable to be scattered ; 
the child cannot be sold away from the parent, 
nor the wife from the husband, as used to be the 
case in the days of slavery. Although, for some 
years, this was prevented by the ameliorating 
measures introduced by the British government, 
before emancipation, yet in the times of ancient 
slavery the wife and child were sold and separa- 
ted from each other, and from the husband and 
father, without the slightest feeling or compunc- 
tion, just as now in the Southern States of the 
Union. All this has passed away. 

The negroes have their own houses. Nearly 
all the black people in Jamaica are freeholders. 
They have their own pieces of land, and their 
own cottages erected upon the land, and there 
they dwell, under their own vine and fig-tree, no 
man daring to molest them or make them afraid. 

They have the disposal of their children. 
They can send them to school, or take them to 
work in the field, at their pleasure. 

All these beneficial changes have been wrought 
by emancipation ; and yet we are told that eman- 
cipation has failed to improve the condition of 
the eolored race. Sir, it is one of the many 
falsehoods got up by the pro-slavery party to 
blind the eyes of the friends of humanity in this 
country, and promote the interests of slavery. 
It is a falsehood, and I denounce it as such. 
Throughout the British West Indies, in every 
island, the condition of the people is incompara- 
bly superior, in all respects, to what it was in 
slavery. 

Then, I am told, if it has not ruined the la- 
borer, it has ruined the planter. I deny that as 
plainly as I deny the other. I might maintain, 
with great propriety, that if many West India 
proprietors were ruined by emancipation, they 
only got what they deserved. I do not, however, 
take that position, but I say this: that it was not 
emancipation, but slavery, that ruined those who 
were ruined. They were ruined long before 
emancipation took place. I would recommend 
our friends who can do so. to read Montgomery 
Martin’s History of the British Colonies, published 
in 1851—a new edition of a former work. There 
it is shown, to a demonstration, that long before 
Buxton and Wilberforce lifted their voices in the 
British Senate to advocate the emancipation of 
the negroes, the colonists throughout the West 
Indies continually complained that they were 
ruined. And no wonder that they were ruined, 
There was a condition of things existing under 
slavery that must inevitably ruin :ny landholder 
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West Indian estate under slavery. There were 
four or five hundred slaves. It is true, the mas- 
ter did not go to much expense in providing them 
with luxuries, or even with food, but he had to 
bestow upon them so many yards of cloth a year, 
and several other small articles; that was one 
item of expense. Then, to superintend the labor 
of the slaves, there must be four book-keepers, 
as they were called, one to superintend the still, 
another the boiling-house, another took care of 
the cattle on the estate, and another, if not two 
or three, superintended the people in the field. 
All these had to be fed and salaried. Then there 
was the overseer of the estate, with his harem, 
and he, too, living at considerable expense out of 
the estate, and at a high salary. Then, over all 
was the attorney, in the absence of the proprie- 
tor, who managed the affairs of the estate, dis- 
posed of the produce, and provided the cattle 
and other materials for working the estate. Well, 
he took his commission out of everything the 
estate produced, and occupied, at his pleasure, 
what was called “the great house,” having his 
harem there. Then, there was the proprietor, 


with his family, living in France or England, in 
princely style—and all this to be drawn out of 
the produce of one estate. I should like to know 
whether there is an estate throughout the length 
and breadth of this country that could sustain 
such a drain as this—whether there is any prop- 
erty that would not be brought to ruin, with so 


many living upon it and out of it. 

Tt was that process that brought ruin upon 
many of the West India proprietors. And, 
emancipation proved a boon to them. The com- 
pensation money enabled them to lessen the mort- 
gages on their estates. By this expensive method 
of working the estates, and this expensive style 
of living, the merchants, who had also their com- 
mission to take out of the estate, became mort- 
gagees, by making large advances on the proper- 
ty; so that, when emancipation came, there was 
not one estate in fifty that was not mortgaged to 
the full extent of its value. Emancipation came, 
and, instead of being a curse, it proved a bless- 
ing to the proprietors. Suppose they had four 
hundred slaves ; they would receive, on the aver- 
age, not less than £20 pound for each—about 
£8,000, or $40,000 for the whole. It is true 
the mortgagee took this compensation money; but 
then the estate was relieved to that extent, and 
many of the proprietors were going on with a 
fair prospect of working themselves clear of their 
difficulties. Then came another sweeping change. 
You remember the free trade policy adopted by 
the British Government during the ministry of 
Sir Robert Peel. Among those measures was 
one equalizing the sugar duty, and throwing the 
freed colonies of Britain into an unequal compe- 
tition, or a competition for which they were not 
prepared, with Cuba and Brazil, where the pro- 
duce was raised by slave labor. I do not find 
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not express any opinion upon it at all, for I am 
not much of a politician ; but this change came 
upon the colonies prematurely, before they were 
prepared for it, and the consequent reduction of 
the price of sugar to an extent which rendered 
it unrenumerative, forced some of the planters to 
an abandonment of their estates, which passed 
into the hands of the merchants. In Antigua, 
some of the best estates on the island are held 
by the merchants, who obtained them in that 
way. The English house of Shand have several, 
which came into their hands by the foreclosing 
of mortgages It was in this way, not by eman- 
cipation, but by slavery and its concomitants, that 
the planters were ruined. 
(To be concluded.) 
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A SUNSHINY CHILDHOOD. 


Perhaps no father ever understood the secret 
of making a happy home better than Legh Rich- 
mond. Keenly, if not morbidly, alive to the 
dangers incident to the promiscuous and daily 
commingling of boys in the streets, and the perils 
which beset a life of frivolous dissipation, he 
spared no pains to supply his children with affluent 
means of enjoymentathome. ‘“ He had recourse 
to what was beautiful in nature or ingenious in 
art or science ; and when abroad, he collected ma- 
terials to gratify curiosity. He fitted up his 
museum and his library with specimens of min- 
eralogy, instruments for experimental philosophy, 
and interesting curiosities from every part of the 
world. He had his magic-lantern to exhibit 
phantasmagoria, and teach natural history ; to 
display picturesque beauty, and scenes and objects 
far-famed in different countries; his various 
microscopes for examining the minutiz of plants 
and animals ; his telescope for tracing planetary 
revolutions and appearances ; his air-pumps and 
other machines for illustrating and explaining 
the principles of pneumatics and_ electricity; 
authors of every country who treated on the im- 
provements connected with modern science ; what- 
ever, in short, could store the mind with ideas, 
or interest and improve the heart. When he 
travelled, he kept up a correspondence with his 
family, and narrated to them the persons, places, 
and adventures of his progress. On his return, 
he enlivened many a leisure hour by larger details 
of all that he had observed, to amuse and im- 
prove. 

He encouraged the use of the pencil, and was 
very anxious that his daughters should cultivate 
their taste for drawing.” 

Mr. Richmond’s aim was “ to cultivate philo- 
sophical pursuits in connection with religion, with 
his children, as recreations, instead of allowing 
and encouraging the trifling and often pernicious 
amusements of the world.” And, as might be 
supposed, he did not expend all this patient and 
generous care upon his home in vain. 


One of 
fault with that free trade policy; indeed, I do! his daughters says: “Our dear father has suc- 
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ceeded in making his home dear to all his chil- 
dren. Home was never talked of without emotion 
by any of them. They left it with regret. They 
returned to it with the fondest affection, and con- 
nected with it every endearing association. No 
patriot Israelite ever sang of the place of his na- 
tivity with more enthusiasm, ‘Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.’ Our beloved 
parent’s integrity and uniform consistency engag- 
ed our esteem ; and the multiplied resources of 
innocent gratification which surrounded us, won 
our regard.” 

It is not in the power of every parent to copy 
Mr. Richmond’s example in all its details; but, 
if households generally could be transfused with 
his spirit, it would more than quadruple the ag- 
gregate amount of domestic happiness in the 
world. This, in truth, is what we most need— 
the disposition, the habitual purpose and effort— 
by the blessing of God, tomake our homes happy. 
Those who have not pondered the matter, will 
be surprised to learn how much more they can 
accomplish in this direction, than they have been 
wont to suppose ; and the importance of the ob- 
ject entitles it to their most serious attention. 
One of the ablest writers of the age has observed 
that “the recollection of a thoroughly happy 
childhood (other advantages not wanting) is the 
very best preparation, moral and intellectual, 
with which to encounter the duties and cares 
of real life.” A sunshiny childhood is an auspi- 
cious inheritance, with which, as a fund, to coni- 
mence trading in practical wisdom and active 
goodness. It is a great thing only to have known 
by experience that tranquil, temperate felicity is 
actually attainable on earth ; and we should think 
80, if we knew how many have pursued a reck- 
less course, because—or chiefly because—they 
had early learned to think of happiness as a chi- 
mera, and had believed momentary gratifications 
to be the only substitute placed within the reach 
of man.— Dr. Boardman. 
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FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW.—THE 
UNCULTIVATED LAND OF ENGLAND. 


It has become a commonplace remark that 
their own country is that part of the world of | Magogs, well known to all Cambridge men—and 


which travelling Englishmen know least; and 
the observation is probably not more false than 
paradoxes usually are. It is certain that a large 
proportion of those who can afford a summer 
holiday prefer, not unnaturally, to get as much 
change and excitement as they can. Rapidly as 
a superficial similarity is extending over Europe 
under the influence of railways, the mere sound 
of foreign languages, and the sight of unfamiliar 
features in men and in nature, must always make 
travelling abroad a very real, very great, and very 
harmless luxury for those who have time and 
money for the purpose. As, however, these re- 
quisites are not always at hand, it may not be 
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uninteresting to point out the manner in which 
those whose days or pounds are too few for Italy 
or Switzerland may find some sort of substitutes 
for them at home. It has always appeared to us 
that the most fascinating chapter in Lord Macau- 
lay’s History is that .a which he describes the 
external appearance of England in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. It is not with- 
out a feeling of regret, which we cannot allow to 
be unphilosophical, that we read of the vast 
moors and fens in which assembled flocks of 
cranes and wild geese, and wild heaths over 
which bustards wandered, and were chased with 
greyhounds, and the open downs where were to 
be seen huge fen eagles, nine feet across the 
wings. The existence of such features of natural 
scenery was, no doubt, inconsistent with our 
modern wealth; but though their disappearance 
was inevitable, it may be regretted. It might 
be a great evil if the whole of the country were 
to become a workshop or a model farm. And we 
hope that our readers will sympathize sufficiently 
with our own taste to be pleased at hearing, that 
all our play grounds are not ploughed up, and 
that if they know where to look for them, they 
may find, within two or three hours’ distance 
from London, heaths, downs, forests, and moors, 
not essentially different from those of which 
Lord Macaulay has written the epitaph, and, in 
some points of view, hardly less attractive to holi- 
day makers—especially to those who possess that 
very moderate degree of activity which leads 
them to use their own legs on such occasions— 
than the more expensive and distant beauties of 
the Continent. 

In comparatively modern times the whole of 
the Southern counties must have been one of the 
wildest parts of England. On looking at the 
map it will be observed that there are in England 
three principal systems of hills—the Northern, 
the Welsh, and the Southern. Of the two first 
we need not speak, but the Southern group con- 
sists of three branches which radiate towards the 
East and North from their origin in Dorsetshire. 
The northernmost of the three runs across the 
Southern part of the Midland Counties, crossing 
the Oxford road at Stoken Church, and the North 
Western railway near Tring—forming the Gog 


finally passing into Suffolk. The centre branch, 
part of which is very confused, consists of the 
Wiltshire and Hampshire chains, and that long 
and well-marked range of hills which runs from 
Petersfield through Farnham, Guildford, Dork- 
ing, and Reigate, into the North of Kent. The 
southernmost branch runs along the coast (occa- 
sionally retreating to a considerable distance in- 
land) almost the whole way from Plymouth to 
Dover. Those who are only accustomed to the 
railroads and the great highways would be sur- 
prised to learn what a vast qe of open coun- 
try is still to be found amongst these hills, and 
the commons which border them. Free-trad 
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has no doubt converted thousands of acres of upwards of forty miles—without setting foot upon 
sheepwalks into arable land, and the railways|a road. A wild sandy heath, recently converted 
have scattered villas and enclosures over no small|in a great measure into a pine wood, borders the 
proportion of the heaths which border the South-| whole of the coast from Christchurch to Poole 
Western Railway. But though it may no longer| Harbor, and between the wood and the sea is a 
be true that a oian may ride seventy miles out of| range of open sandhills, loosely overgrown with 
London from one common to another, and though | thin herbage, but sufficiently raised above the 
we fear that Stonehenge will soon ornament/|sea to afford a splendid view over the whole of 
nothing more impressive than a cornfield, it is} Studland Bay, from the Needles on the east to 
still possible for Londoners to rid themselves for | Studland Head on the west. 
days together, at a very moderate expense of time} Such is a very faint outline of one of the play- 
and trouble, of every thing which can recall not| grounds of which civilization has not yet de- 
only the business of life, but, we might almost} prived us. It is only one of a very considerable 
say, the existence of their fellow-creatures. number. That “ majestic range of mountains,” 
To take one out of many illustrations, let us|as White of Selborne did not disdain to call the 
direct our attention to the country between|Southdowns, offers abundance of charms even 
Southampton and Weymouth. The two towns|nearer London than those which we have been 
may perhaps be sixty miles apart, and the whole | describing. We do not pretend to say what pro- 
space between them is occupied by a succession | portion of Surrey is still covered by heaths and 
of districts as beautiful and as solitary as any|heathy hills; but the quantity is by no means 
thing that the most jaded of us could wish to see. | small, and if we indulge the hope that it may 
The prosperity of Southampton is indisputably| never be diminished, we can press in aid no 
but unpleasantly attested by extended sub-|less an authority than Mr. J. 8. Mill; with 
urbs, which, in the direction of Redbridge and | whose eloquent plea for the preservation of some 
Eling, are certainly not less than from five to six | of the greatest beauties of nature we conclude :— 
miles in length. By a judicious use of the rail-| “There is room in the world no doubt, and 
road, this impediment may be overcome ; and, on|even in old countries, for an immense increase 
descending at the Redbridge station, the passen-| of population, supposing the arts of life to go 
ger will find himself within a mile of the heart}on improving, and capital to increase. But 
of the New Forest. If he has not a very slug-|although it may be innocuous, I confess I see 
gish imagination, he may pass in a moment from | very little reason for desiring it. The density of 
the days of Queen Victoria to those of William | population necessary to enable mankind to obtain, 
Rufus. The railway will drop out of sight after |in the greatest degree, all the advantages, both 
a very few minutes’ walk ; and for miles round, | of co-operation and of social intercourse, has, in 
the face of the country is covered by woods and | all the more populous countries, been attained. 
moors, as wild and as open as the most enthusi-| A population may be too crowded, though all be 
astic walker could wish them to be. From Red-| amply supplied with food and raiment. It is not 
bridge to Beaulieu can hardly be less than eight | good for man to be kept perforce at all times in 
or nine miles, and the whole road lies through | the presence of his species. A world from which 
thickets of oak, traversed by green rides, or across | solitude is extirpated is a very poor ideal. Soli- 
moors in which the black soil is hardly covered | tude, in the sense of being often alone, is essen- 
by the stunted heath which is its only production, | tial to any depths of meditation, or of character, 
and where no living creature is to be seen except| and solitude in the presence of natural beauty 
peewits. In many parts of the forest there are | and grandeur, is the cradle of thoughts and as- 
magnificent glades, bordered by oaks of larger | pirations which are not only good for the indi- 
growth than those which are to be found in| vidual, but which society could ill do without. 
the thickets. The timber is interspersed with | Nor is there much satisfaction in contemplating 
plenty of underwood, principally hazel and|the world with nothing left to the spontaneous 
holly. Here and there are bogs, and brooks | activity of nature, with every rood of land brought 
which, though they give animation to the scenery, | into cultivation which is capable of growing food 
cannot be admired for their purity. They gen-| for human beings, every flowery waste or natural 
erally show pretty clearly the nature of the soil| pasture ploughed up, all quadrupeds or birds 
through which they have run. Though every| which are not domesticated for man’s use exter- 
part of the New Forest is traversed by roads, | minated as his rivals for food; every hedgerow 
there is no obligation to keep upon them; and|or superfluous tree rooted out, and scarcely a 
by the exercise of a very trifling but not unamus-| place left where a wild shrub or flower could 
ing ingenuity, it is perfectly easy to walk for hours | grow without being eradicated as a weed in the 
over country which looks as lonely as the wildest|name of improved agriculture. If the earth 
moor in the Highlands. must lose that great portion of its pleasantness 
The New Forest only supplies part of the|which it owes to things that the unlimited in- 
country available for the purpose of holiday-| crease of wealth and population would extirpate 
making. It is possible to traverse the whole in-|from it for the mere purpose of enabling it to 
terval between Christchurch and Weymouth—' support a larger, but not a better, or happier, 
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population, I sincerely hope, for the sake of pos- 
terity, that they will be content to be stationary 
long before necessity compels them to do so.”— 
Saturday Review. 
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PROFITABLE TREE. 





































On the 31st ult. we published a notice ofa 
rofitable elm tree, standing on the farm of Wil- 
fam Katon,in Auburn, from the top of which have 
been taken, at different times, four cords of wood, 
and it has enough left now for another cord, be- 
sides the trunk. 


Edward Earle of this city has furnished us 
with the following particulars of a pear tree in 
his garden, which appears very much to beat the 
elm, in point of profit. The tree is of the varie- 
ty called the “ Buffum Pear,” the scion for 
which he cut from the original tree, standing in 
the “Malbone” Garden at Newport, in the 
spring of 1838. This was grafted into a small 
seedling, and, in the spring of 1840, the tree, 
then about five feet high, was removed to the 
place where it now stands in a rich portion of the 

roprietor’s garden. Here it grew finely, and, 
or four or five years previously to 1850, it bore 
from half a bushel to four or five bushels a year. 
From that year the product gradually increased, 
but no account was kept of the sales of the fruit 
till 1855. In that year, the sales from it 
amounted to $21; in 1856 to $29: and in 1857 
to $25 ; and as much was used and given away 
as would have sold for at least ten dollars a year, 
u each of those years ;—so that he hasno doubt 
had a true account been kept of the product of 
the tree, from its first bearing, it would have 
shown that the value of the fruit was not less 
than one hundred and fifty dollars. The tree 
gives the promise of yielding as large a crop, and 
probably a larger one, the present season, than 
im any preceding year. He thinks the tree is 
now worth as much as six of the Auburn elm, 
and it is not yet one foot in diameter, and will 
be increasing in size and value for many years to 
come. 

This shows the importance of good culture, a 
plied to a good fruit tree, and how mucha dials 
tree will produce when well cared for; and it 
should be an encouragement to others, who have 
a suitable place for one or more trees, to make a 
similar experiment, in hope of similar success.— 
Mass. Spy. 
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WEARING BLACK. 









While walking out one pleasant day, 
Beside a thoughtful child, 

She turned to me her earnest face, 
And ask’d in accents mild, 

“ There are some people dressed in black, 
I very often meet, 

Why do they wear that gloomy dress, 

When walking in the street ?”’ 
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O silent Lamb ! for me thou hast endured; 


Thy grief and bitter anguish have secured 


Thus meekly suffer with the crown in view. 
The narrow way that leads us up to heaven, 


Then in the thorny path may strength be given, 















We very often talk of death, 
That little child and I; 

She thought it was a pleasant thing 
For children young to die ; 

She did not know they went to rest 
Beneath the cold, dark sod, 

But pictured them on Jesus’ breast, 
Forever safe with God. 















How could I say, “ for ransom’d ones 
We wear this gloomy dress,” 

And not disturb her tranquil thoughts 
Of heavenly happiness ? 

I could not bear to see the look 
Of sorrow and surprise, 

That such a mournful glimpse of death 
Would summon to her eyes. 






















And so J said, “‘ That solemn dress 
Is useful as a token, 
That unto one who weareth it 
The mighty Lord hath spoken.” 
She looked confused, then softly said, 
“ But black why should it be? 
The Saints wear white, and so would I, 
If God should speak to me.” 



















Again I said, “ Our absent friends 
We miss when out of sight, 
And when they die we never feel 
Like wearicg colors bright.” 
She s} ok her head, “ Why should we mourn 
For those who are so blessed ?” 
AndI no words could find to tell 
Why they in black were dressed. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 







Jesus, thou holy, perfect, sinless One! 









My soul’s salvation, when this race is run; 
Then let me, to thine image true, 











Must here through strife and tribulation lie; 










This sinful flesh, O Lord, to crucify. 
O take this feebleness away, 
And make me strong to meet each future day. 








Here daily crosses come to try our weakness, 
Here every member must some burden bear; 
But, O my Saviour, if I take with meekness 
The cross appointed by thy love and care, 
Too great, too long, it will not be, 
For it is weighed and measured out by thee. 

















If thus we journey patiently through sadness, 
Each grief will make us dearer to our Lord ; 
But if we flee the cross in search of gladness, 
We cannot shun his dread, avenging sword. 
O blessed they who hear the call, 
Who take the cross, and follow, bearing all! 











So help me, Lord, thy holy will to suffer, 
And still a learner at thy feet to be; 
Give faith and patience when the way is rougher, 
And at the end a joyful vietory. 
Thus grief itself is changed to song, 
Oftimes on Earth, but evermore ere long. 


BoGatTzry. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
ForrIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 


to the &th inst 


Great Britaty.—The government of India passed 
from the Eust India Company to the Queen on the lst 
inst. Lord Stanl 


y is Secretary of State for India. 


IngELAND.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin gave a ban- 
juet he lst inst., to Charles Bright, 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, who superintend- 
ed the laying of the cable from the Agamemnon. 
speech of the latter individual on 
ontained a t and liberal acknowledgment of the 
services of C. W. Field, and of the various 
Ameri 


on t the engineer 


The the occasion 
important 


ins who co-operated in the enterprise. 


France.—The functions of the Governor Ge 
of Algeria have been suppressed. Prince 
the « of the E is appointed Min 
that province. 


+ 


neral 
Napoleon, 
isin ister tor 


His official report on the conditi 


zmperor, 


, as far and 
safe, military by civil government. 
The French government has taken the lead in 
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he colony expresses a desire to replace 
soon as mM ty ve 
a recompense by 
tives of the States of Europe assembled at 
fessor Morse, for the invention of the electro-magnetic 
ph. The sum voted jointly by France, Austr 
sia, Sardinia, Turkey, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 


luscany, is 400,000 francs, 


pling tbe representa- 


ris, to Pro- 


(nearly Bs0,- 
alone is understood 
The representa f 
present at the contfere 


lb France contri- 


Great 


LO 


francs. 


ated that Austria, Prussia 
ring to persuade Hanover to ac- 
tion for the Stadt dues, but the} 
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cemnin 


uiter shows DO ffer. Iti 
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cce pt the o 
inet has aunounced 


said that the British cal 


resolve not to pay s 
Turkey.—A letter fr 


Russian consulate t 


Damascus states that the 


ym tul 
here had been assaulted by Mo- 


hammedan fanatics, in consequence of which the Con- 


sul had retired to Beyrout. Advices from Constanti- 


»Teceived at i fears for the safety 


} x 
nopl Vienna, 


inspire 
A conspiracy to dethrone the Sul- 


been discovered. 


ans. 


tan is said to have 


Cuina.—At the last accounts, great hostility con- 
tinued to be shown to the foreign residents at Canton, | 
aud the acting British Consul had advised them to be 
prepared for a sudden departure. A blockade of the 
river had been established, as far as Chinese boats 
All the 
native merchacts, and most of the foreigv ers, had left 
the city. A French man-of-war had bombarded one 
of the suburbs, count of a Frenchman 
been killed. 

The American Commissioner has concluded a treaty 
with China on behalf of his government. It is to b« 
ratified within a year, and stipulates for the good of- 
fices of the United States in case of difficulties arising 
between Chiva and other powers Among other stip- 
ulations of the treaty are the following: 


were concerned, and trade was suspended. 


on a having 


| into Missouri, while no 


| is steadily gaining ground. 


| dian territory. 





A direct correspondence between the American 
minister and the government of Pekin. The right of | 
an annual visit to Pekin, and permanent residence of 
the minister there, if accorded to other powers. The 
suppression of piracy, and the opening of new ports, | 
to include Swatow and Taiman in Formosa. The | 
United States shipping never to pay higher duties | 
than those of the most favored nations. The double | 
tonnage duty to be abolished. Absolute tolerance for 
Christianity. The legation of the United States is to be 


REVIEW. 


located for the present at Canton, but it is unde 
that hereafter it will be stationed at Shanghae 
Mexico.—A letter from the city of Mexi 
the 3d inst., is published, stating that the U.S 
ter had received dispatches notifying him « 
lution of his government to liberate Senor A 
prison, at Guaymas, by force, if necessary 


structing him to close his legation, transfer its ar 
to the U.S. Consul, and leave the country. | 
ance with these instructions, he 
received his passports. 
fuses to give up Ainsa, 
has been detailed tu enforce the demand. 


from Utah to the 2011 
have been received. The Mormons continued 
turn to Salt Lake City from the south, and were 
ing upon their usual occupations. 
itis stated, was keeping himself 
the vengeance of bis own prople, 


has demande 


Domestic —Advices 


Brigh im 1} 
concealed 
some of whor 
much incensed at the discovery of numeri 


perpetrated by him. A part of the troops | 


Utah for Oregon, and others were to follow 
HOD, 


The legislature of Minnesota has passed a 
empting a homestead of 80 acres from levy 
It also ¢€ xem pts $5 10 worth of household fu 
3300 worth of stock $400 worth of t 
the of a professional man, 


enough to support the family for one year 


and utensils, 


library and pro 


Commissioners have 
Maryland and \ 


been appointed on be 

irginia, to run and mark the 
lines separating those two States; viz., the 
line of Maryland running north to the Pent 
line, and the southern one extending from ¢ 
Bay to the Atlantic. The 
comnence their labors this week. 

The U. S. District Court of Charieston S. ¢ 
fused a motion for the discharge on habeas ¢ 
the crew of the slave Echo. The capt 
been taken to Boston for trial. 

The Merchants’ Magazine says that there are 
erat 59 miles of telegraphic lines, « 
America has nearly as much as the rest of the 
15.000 


commissioners 


brig 


ion 107,1 
world combined, viz: miles. Itis est 
that 4,000,000 messages pass over the Amer 

annually, yielding, probably, 


a net revenue ot 


000. There are 950 miles of submarine telegrapt 
exclusive of the Atlantic cable 

A correspondent of the New York Evening I« 
that alarge emigration from the free States is | 
slaveholders are emig 
The feeling that slavery is to be short 
The open discus 
the question which is going on, and the fact t! 
souri is practically bounded on three si 
free States, have alarmed the slavelolders, and 
of them are removing to Texas, Arkansas, and th 
Free labor is taking their place 


ble r 


Win use, 


thither. 


now 


The stoppege of signals through the Atlanti 


| graph still continues, and the cause has not yet! 


discovered. The directors and a corps of scient 


| and practical electricians, were at Valentia invest 


ting the matter, when the steamer left Liv 
The cause of the interruption is supposed to be 
that end of the line. 

The difficulties connected with the New 
Quarantine are not yet settled. The Board of Hi 
of the village of Castleton, near the Quarantine sta! 
propose taking legal steps to prevent the reconst: 
tion of the buildings on their former site. A te! 
rary building erected by authority of that Boar 
the reception of the occupants of some houses in wh 
the disease had appeared, and which the Board 
ordered to be vacated, was burned on the 20th i 
by some residents of the vicinity. 


The Me xican government re- 
It is said that a war ves 


} 





